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FILMS THAT ILLUSTRATE KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 
THE BELL OF ATRI 


Made for the American Humane Education Society some years ago, but still in great demand. 


ON BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


Made by the Harvard University Film Service, showing the activities of the Angell Animal 
Hospital of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., Boston, scenes at the Society’s Rest Farm for 
Horses, Methuen, and glimpses of the Society’s Animal Shelters. 


State whether regular 35 mm., or 16 mm., is required. 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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Few things hurt the whole anti-cruelty 
movement more than the wildly exagger- 
ated and unverified statements of some of 
its supporters. 


Greece has a law holding responsible 
both the captain of the ship at sea and the 
author of any act of cruelty or mistreat- 
ment of an animal while aboard the vessel. 


The Royal stables of England’s King are 
the joy of all lovers of horses who visit 
them. The King is a great lover of horses. 
No dock-tailed or otherwise mutilated 
horses are to be found at the Royal Mews. 


In his fight against the humane people 
of France who are trying to stop bull-fight- 
ing in that fair land, M. Hubert-Rouger, 
Mayor of Nimes, recently declared, ‘We 
will triumph because the gods are in our 
favor.” One wonders what kind of gods he 
referred to. They must be a pretty cheap 
lot to be backing up bull-fights. 

England’s progress in humane slaughter- 
ing is evidenced by the fact that of the 
1,500 local authorities in the country near- 
ly 1,000 have adopted resolutions to apply 
the humaner methods of killing to sheep as 
well as other animals, that is, they are to 
be destroyed instantly by mechanical 
means, or stunned and so rendered uncon- 
scious before the use of the knife. 


We have learned the doctrine that evil 
means pain, and the revolt against pain in 
all its forms has grown more and more 
marked. From societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals up to socialism, we 
express in numberless ways the notion that 
suffering is a wrong which can be and 
ought to be prevented, and a whole litera- 
ture of sympathy has sprung into being 
which points out in story and in verse how 
hard it is to be wounded in the battle of 
life, how terrible, how unjust it is that any 
one should fail ... 


From an address by the late Justice 
Holmes. 


A Great Nation’s Great Faith 


This faith, which, in spite of all her 
faults, has done so much to make England 
great, found full and rich expression in the 
words of England’s Primate at the recent 
Jubilee services in St. Paul’s when, speak- 
ing of the King and his people, he said: 

We lift up our eyes unto the hills whence 
has come the help by which both he and 
they have been sustained, to that high 
region where, above the mists and clouds 
surrounding us, the Will of God, silent, 
patient, sure, is reigning. 


A Broadcasting Record 


The Latham Foundation for the Promo- 
tion of Humane Education, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, seems to have outdone all the hu- 
mane societies of the land in getting its 
message on the air during Humane Week. 
Seven stations opened their facilities to the 
25 speakers the Foundation had asked to 
speak. Every day for seven days the story 
of Humane Education was told over these 
stations. It was a fine tribute to the 
Foundation’s reputation that these privi- 
leges were given it. 


The freezing to death of guinea pigs and 
then restoring them to life by one Dr. 
Ralph Willard of Los Angeles, California, 
reported by the United Press, is dealt 
with in Mr. Dyer’s article on page 102, which 
please read. This man, we are told, is a 
Russian. Why will such men outrage mil- 
lions of people by publishing their experi- 
ments, many of which are but to gratify 
a purely selfish curiosity? Five years of 
such work, we are told, lie back of this 
freezing of guinea pigs. 


The Director of the Edinburgh Zoolog- 
ical Park says: ‘‘The Zoo makes an almost 


universal appeal, except to a few cranks 
who have got it into their heads that cap- 
tivity, is unkind, which is absolute non- 
sense.” We wonder if the captives there 
told him so. 


Humane Slaughtering 
A Midwest Round-Table Conference for 


its Discussion 


HE most difficult problem the hu- 

mane societies of this country have 
faced for half a century is that of the 
humane slaughtering of our food animals. 
At work upon this problem during re- 
cent years, in addition to all that the 
larger organizations have done, has been 
a little group of earnest devoted women 
in Chicago. They have held, from time 
to time, meetings with the officials of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers for serious but friendly discussion 
of the subject. To give this subject wider 
publicity especially in the Middle West and 
in Chicago where the packing industry has 
its headquarters a Round-table Confer- 
ence was called by the united action of 
several local humane organizations under 
the leadership of the International Humane 
League, Inc. This conference met Monday, 
May 27, at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Mrs. 
E. C. Dow, President of the League, in the 
chair, who made a brief address of wel- 
come. 

An exceedingly interesting and carefully 
prepared paper was presented at the first 
session by Mr. H. Regensburger, Research 
Department, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, a paper which we hope to give, in 
part at least, in next month’s issue of our 
magazine. Mr. Regensburger told the story 
of the steps taken during the past six years 
to discover the wisest, and most practical 
methods to render food animals unconsci- 
ous by electrical stunning before the use 
of the knife. He confined himself chiefly to 
the experiments carried out with swine. 
Up to the present this method with cattle 
has not proceeded satisfactorily due to cer- 
tain injuries to the meat, a condition not 
occurring with swine. The paper was dis- 
cussed at length, many questions being 
asked and answered. The Conference was 
agreed in its opinion that the packers were 
sincerely seeking, though the delays had 
been many, the goal the humane societies 
of the country had so long been hoping 


(Continued on page 104) 
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Caged 


MARIE G. VINCENT 


I cannot sleep tonight. My little mate 
Swings on a limb beneath moon-gilded 
leaves 
And softly calls from that sequestered glen 
Where we had made our nest, and grieves 
and grieves 
Because his mate, in prison, may not share 
Again the ecstasy that filled us there. 


O cali me not, beloved! Too late, too late! 
Although your songs awake to flaming 
fire 
Embers that can but slumber in my breast, 
Some other bird must fill your heart’s 
desire. 
And though my head is underneath my 
wing, 
I cannot sleep, my dearest, while you sing. 
Rejoice, give thanks for freedom! While 
you may 
Sit on a bough beneath the sky und sing. 
Forevermore my yearnings must be 
quenched. 
To sail with you on buoyant wing 
Through silv’ry morning mists—ah, never 
more— 
They've put me in a cage and barred the 
door. 


HE Jack London Club is a hu- 
T mane society with no officers 
and no dues. It was started, pri- 
marily, because of Jack London’s dis- 
closures of the cruelties behind the 
trick animal performances in our 
theaters and other places. It has 
grown rapidly in numbers and influ- 
ence. More than 643,000 persons 
have become members of it. They 
constitute a force which the animal 
training clique now regard with ap- 
prehension. Walking out from ani- 
mal performances or refraining from 
patronizing such shows has meant a 
great reduction of cruelty to animals. 

To join this Club all you have to 
do is to agree to do the one thing 
that London says will finally banish 
these performances from the stage, 
viz., get up and go out of the theater 
during that part of the program. Will 
you do it? 


Societies’ Annuity Bonds 


HE Annuity Bonds of our two Soci- 
eties are absolutely safe and yield a 
return according to one’s age. They make 
their appeal ordinarily to people over 40 
years of age. Send the coupon for a free 


folder which gives full details. Fill it in 
and mail it now. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 


The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Without obligation to me, please send me 
the folder about your Annuity Bonds. 
Name 
Awe ...... 
Address . 
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“Snoopy,” an Elephant Dog 
WILL TALSEY 


HE circus is a wonderland and dogs 

help to make it that. Elephants are 
easily frightened and especially by dogs, 
but since elephants are so important to the 
circus—they must march in parades, per- 
form in the rings under the big tent, and 
do work around the lot — the elephant 
herd is ‘‘cured” of the fear of dogs by hav- 
ing them constantly among the big animals. 
But in addition to this work, the circus dogs 
ofttimes perform great deeds. However, 
the public hears very little of this. Take the 
case of “Snoopy,” a waif found by the cir- 
cus in a Wisconsin town and taken on by 
it as an elephant dog. She was called 
“Snoopy” she had such a pleasant way of 
snooping into the cook-house and into the 
affection of the circus folks. 

The show was playing Omaha and the 
afternoon performance was under way. 
The big tent was packed with happy, care- 
free men, women and children watching 2 
trainer put a number of clowns through 
their antics. The many other circus em- 
ployees were all busy, every one speedily 
working so that the show would go on 
smoothly and quickly. The elephant men, 
therefore, did not notice the small blaze 
that suddenly burst forth in a pile of loose 
hay at the head of the picket line of the 
elephants. If the elephants saw the blaze 
they would become panic-stricken and 
their stampede amongst the cages and 
wagons of the wild animals and among 
the people would cause a calamity. In 
that second when it counted most, Snoopy, 
seeing. the incipient fire, shot forth like a 
cannon ball towards it, and rolled around in 
the burning hay. Her actions aroused the 
attention of one of the men and he real- 
ized at once what Snoopy was doing, so 
quickly and quietly he grabbed one of the 
ever-handy buckets of water in the animal 
tent and extinguished the fire. 

Snoopy was rushed to the first aid tent, 
but it was found that her body was burned 
seriously. Her pains were intense but she 
bore them bravely and without any howls. 
Fortunately, Snoopy died fifteen minutes 
later. The performance was over and the 
thousands upon thousands of laughing men, 
women and children left the big tent wholly 
ignorant of what a mongrel dog had done 
for them. Nor did the newspapers have 
anything about Snoopy’s brave act — no 
she was a circus trooper and her heroism 
was just in line of duty. 

But the circus folks did learn about 
what their pet did. They gathered from 
every part of the lot, tramping quietly to 
the tent where Snoopy lay dead. Here tney 
fashioned out a burial program for their 
canine heroine. The circus carpenter 
made a casket which was lined with silk 
and soft materials from the wardrobe 
wagon; clowns, now quiet and sober, and 
animal trainers, with grief in their eyes, 
went out into the adjoining fields and 
woods to gather the flowers that nature 
had to offer. And there, in the nearby 
woods, below a large spreading elm, 
Snoopy was buried, and almost all of the 
circus men and women were present, bowed 
in sorrow and unashamed of their sadness. 


July. 1935 


And every .year that these particular iy. 
cus people come to Omaha they remember 
Snoopy and the many other circus dogs tha 
perform brave deeds in line of duty gf 
circus work, 


The Price 


GRACE MANSFIELD 


“A hundred perfect pelts,” 
The dealer said, 
“Are in this coat.” 


Th-y were so fleet,— 

The limbs that lie 

Stopped in their happy course; 
And death so slow 

That blocked the tortured breath 
Before it smote. 


But still, indifferent, 

The fur-clad folk ride by. 

And down the avenue 

Slim shop-girls stray, 

Mantled in pomp for which they can not 
pay, 

And drifting on, — 

Like derelicts afloat. 


INANIMATE YET BULLET SCARRED 


This picture appears to be that of a dog 
or calf, but it is in reality a cypress knee. 

It is a growth at the foot of a cypress 
tree around the roots. This is the only one 
known to have grown in the form of an 
animal. It was first found near Lakeland, 
Florida, and still has bullet marks on the 
neck and head showing that it was mis- 
taken for an animal. 

It is estimated to be possibly 200 years 
old, and is now in the Japanese Gardens 
at Belaire, Florida, where it bears the name 
of ‘The Hound of the Baskervilles.” 

The photograph is by J. Wm. Guisleman 
of St. Petersburg. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 


and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 


Animal Hospital. 


for a stall will insure a suitable marker 


inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of per: 


manent endowment of free stalls and ker 


nels will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention o 
Cruelty to Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Robin Family 


ALTHA 


ANNE SINGLETON 
I like the robin family, 

I’ve always known them, too. 
For I can talk to robins 

Just like I talk to you. 


I like the father robins, 

Their waistcoats and their ways: 
I like the mother robins 

In their dull browns and grays. 


And oh, the baby robins! 
In the far north in springs 
I’ve often seen them trying 
To use their little wings. 


Their cheerily-cheer-up 
Is such a pretty song — 

I wish that they would sing it, 
And sing it all day long! 


I like the robin family: 

I've always known them, too; 
For I can talk to robins 

Just like I talk to you. 


Birds and Bugs 


If there is any doubt in your mind about 
the value of birds to man we recommend to 
your attention the following: ‘A birdman 
who ought to know says that the stomach 
of a single cedar-bird contained 100 can- 
ker-worms; that one cuckoo had eaten 150 
tent-caterpillars; that 454 plant-lice were 
found in the stomach of a chickadee; that 
a flicker had devoured 1,000 chinch-bugs: 
that a scarlet tanager was seen to eat 
630 gipsy-moth caterpillars in eighteen 
minutes, or at the rate of 2,100 an hour; 
and that a Maryland yellow-throat ate 
3,500 plant-lice in forty minutes.” 

—Youth’s World 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. 
Copies so mutilated will be made good by 
Us upon application. 
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Celia Thaxter and Her Bird Comrades 


M. WILMA STUBBS 


HE poem by which Celia Thaxter is 
T perhaps best known, “The Sand- 

piper,” sounds the keynote to her 
loyal championship of her friends, the 
birds. You remember the picture, poet and 
sandpiper in the late afternoon of an 
autumn day at the Shoals, the poet gather- 
ing driftwood, her companion in feathers 
flitting about among the rocks. 


“IT watch him as he skims along, 
Uttering his sweet and mournful cry; 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Or flash of fluttering drapery. 
He has no thought of any wrong; 
He scans me with a fearless eye; 
Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 
The little sandpiper and I.” 


There was no fear in those days in the 
hearts of the birds who came and went on 
White Island and Appledore, among the 
Isles of Shoals. Celia’s parents brought the 
future poet to the islands when she was 
still a tiny tot, and the Laightons loved all 
helpless creatures and taught their children 
to be good to bird and beast. Swallows, 
she tells us, used to foregather on the win- 
dow-sills of the keeper’s cottage, which 
was the home of the Laightons, twittering 
contentedly and watching their human 
friends without the least fear. When one 
morning Celia and her brothers found the 
ground at the foot of the light-tower 
strewn with the little broken bodies of 
migrant birds, drawn to their death by the 
rays of the beacon, the children tenderly 
gathered the unfortunate travelers, and, 
searching out a place amniong the rocks 
where there was sufficient earth, buried 
them with reverence. 

At White Island and later on Appledore, 
Celia waited with eagerness the spring re- 
turn of song-sparrow and sandpiper, martin 
and blackbird and swallow. A few days’ 
halt of bobolink or scarlet tanager or rose- 
breasted grosbeak in travel-time was wel- 
comed with delight, for, with no trees upon 
the islands, nesting-birds were compara- 
tively few. “Once a ferruginous thrush 
came and stayed a week with us in early 
June,” she writes in An Island Garden. 
“Every day when he perched on a ridge- 
pole or chimney-top and sang, the whole 
family turned out in a body to listen, mak- 
ing a business of it, attending to nothing 
else while that thrilling melody was poured 
out on the silent air.”” At another time, in 
a severe storm, the island was visited by 
migrating wild geese. “We might have 
secured any number of them,” she writes, 
“but that would have been a shameful 
thing.” 

After her marriage with Levi Thaxter 
and their removal to the mainland, Mrs. 
Thaxter still spent her summers on Apple- 
dore, which by this time had become a 
famous recreation resort. Her garden of 
jewelled beauty, of more glowing tints 
and hues than the same flowers on the 
mainland, attracted many visitors the sum- 
mer through. She, herself, in her “salon” 
was the center of a circle of loyal and de- 
voted friends. But she never allowed her 


social successes to lessen her first love, 
the birds. 

“Oh, the birds!” she writes to Feroline 
W. Fox, “I do believe few people enjoy 
them as you and I do.” And she goes on 
to tell how the martins circle about her 
as she works in her garden and how the 
friendly ruby-throats light on her head and 
tangle their little claws in her hair. Ina 
September letter to Rose Lamb: “Yester- 
day, as I was going down the long piazza 
(of her brothers’ summer hotel), Cedric 
called out in surprise as he came toward 
me; a nuthatch was sitting on my shoulder 
as I walked, quite at his ease, and I knew 
nothing about it!” 

That any one should do wrong to these 
lifelong friends of hers, “well tried and 
strong,” grieved her inexpressibly. When 
a hawk sweeps down close by the railing of 
the veranda where she is sitting, she ex- 
claims, “I do love to have the birds so 
tame,” and “is thankful to Heaven” that 
there is no one here to shoot the island’s 
visitors. Guns and birds were not made 
for each other in her thought. 

But it was not the sportsmen only who 
came under censure. She could not under- 
stand the women of her day, when they 
thought to beautify their costumes by 
“clothing themselves with murder.” Well 
she knew the cost of the wings that lent 
seeming grace and charm to millinery. ‘To 
deck their heads like squaws, who are sup- 
posed to know no better, when a ribbon or 
a flower would serve their purpose just as 
well, and not involve these dreadful sacri- 
fices,” is her outburst of quick and out- 
spoken indignation. And to Bradford Tor- 
rey. “Has not your heart been torn with 
the horrors of women’s headgear this 
winter? It is something monstrous. Every 
feminine biped goes feathered through the 
streets.” 

Did she not remember in contrast those 
glorious summer mornings, when, as she 
worked in her garden, curlews wheeled 
above her head, answering her imitative 
calls? “Such sociable birds!’ Or the hours 
spent in watching “the sweet housekeeping 
of the martins in the little boxes on the 
piazza roof,’ an event more entrancing 
than the most fascinating opera, dear lover 
of music that Celia Thaxter was. Or the 
fall or spring weeks when migrants came 
and went in her island garden until it was 
“alive with wings’? Oh, no, she would 
tell us, birds are made for song and to add 
to the world’s sum of joy, not for shop 
windows. 


“Hark, how sweet the thrushes sing! 
Hark, how clear the robins call! 

Chorus of the happy spring, 
Summer’s madrigal! 


“Flood the world with joy and cheer, 

O ye birds, and pour your song 
Till the farthest distance hear 

Notes so glad and strong!” 

“The future peace of the world depends 
upon the spirit in which the young are 
brought up.” 
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The Little Goose Man 


ANTONIA J. STEMPLE 


MONG the innumerable and lovely 
Ay public fountains in the ancient and 
picturesque city of Nuremberg in Germany 
there is probably none better known or 
which has a greater appeal than the charm- 
ing little Goose Man (Gansemannchen) 
fountain. It stands in the rear of the mag- 
nificent Liebfrauen church, quite close to 
the colorful public market place, and is a 
delightful creation in bronze, cast in 1536 
by the eminent sculptor, Pankraz Laben- 
wolf. The fountain depicts a peasant 
manikin carrying a fine goose under each 
arm. From the bill of each bird water 
spouts into a basin below. The “little 
gooseman” has such an engaging smile and 
pose and the geese are so lifelike and beau- 
tifully sculptured and seem so content in 
their master’s arms, that the fountain im- 
mediately provokes a responsive chord in 
every beholder. This ancient creation is 
greatly admired by all sorts and conditions 
of men, women and children, even in a city 
of beautiful fountains. It is unique. 
There are several reproductions of this 
lovely piece of sculpture in other places in 
Europe but the original in Nuremberg, in 
its ideal setting and superb environment 
has, of course, the greatest charm. 


Army and Navy Cost 


Assuming that the militarists do not 
weaken, the government will probably 
spend $1,300,000,000, possibly more, on its 
naval and military establishments during 
the coming fiscal year. This is more than 
one-third of the “normal” budget, and it 
will be spent, not to relieve economic dis- 
tress, not to help business, not to provide 
for any of the thousand and one other 
functions of government, but to prepare 
for a war with some unidentified country, 
a war which nobody wants and which cer- 
tainly can be averted if we are not pushed 
into it by the short-sighted jingoism of the 
militarists.—Baltimore Sun 
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The Laboratory Dog 


WALTER A. DYER 


HAVE my own convictions concerning 
l the subject of vivisection, but I am not 

planning to discuss that very contro- 
versial topic at this time. It is complex, 
with much that has been said on both sides. 
My ire is not infrequently aroused, however, 
by reports of experiments on animals which 
seem to me not only unnecessary, but in- 
dicative of a low order of ethics on the 
part of the experimenters. One such re- 
port, in a series of “science notes” in a 
newspaper, caught my eye quite recently. 
Someone conceived the bright idea of mak- 
ing drunkards of dogs in order to determine 
why it is that habitual drinkers seem to be 
able to take care of more liquor than per- 
sons who usually abstain. Deliberately 
these self-styled scientists fed increasing 
amounts of alcohol to laboratory dogs in 
their drinking water until they became 
addicts. 

Perhaps there are those who think this is 
funny; I don’t. The report stated that this 
was followed by chemical tests on the brains 
and stomachs of canine drinkers and non- 
drinkers, which doubtless means that they 
were the victims of vivisection. And in the 
end it didn’t prove a thing. Even if it had, 
I fail to see how the result obtained could 
possibly compensate for the debasement 
and death of these animals. 

Anyone who has the least affection or 
admiration for the canine tribe—and I 
happen to have a great deal—must realize 
that these intelligent creatures can be tor- 
tured or degraded only by persons who 
have lost all sense of what is fair or hu- 
mane. I cannot help feeling that the man 
who would willingly torture or even hu- 
miliate a dog would beat a human slave 
if he had a chance. Perhaps some day our 
race will become civilized, but the time is 
not yet. 

A similar instance was reported some ten 
years ago, of which I made a note at the 
time. According to an Associated Press 
dispatch, Dr. E. P. Roger of London had 
been experimenting with tobacco. He had 
proved, he said, that the danger to smokers 
from nicotine poisoning was “so small as 
to be almost negligible.”” He had reached 
this interesting conclusion after a series 
of laboratory experiments. 

He first took ten grains of tobacco 
steeped in alcohol and water in order to 
extract all the nicotine. He found that the 
solution was strong enough to kill a dog 
weighing four stone (56 lbs.). He then 


took a similar quantity of the same tobacey 
and burned it in a pipe so constructed as 
to retain the whole of the smoke pvoduced, 
The resulting liquid was administered to g 
second dog with no worse effect than to 
upset his digestion slightly. This dog was 
the same weight as the one on which the 
nicotine had been used with fatal cffect, 

Thus scientific knowledge was increased, 
a scientist won publicity, and smokers were 
possibly comforted—but the first dog died, 
probably in agony. 

More recently there was brought to my 
attention the story of a research chemist 
in California who, according to newspaper 
reports, claimed to have succeeded in re. 
storing life to guinea pigs after he had 
frozen them to death. I need not go into 
all the technical details of this triumphant 
experiment. Sodium citrate was injected 
into the animal’s system to prevent coagula- 
tion of the blood. The little body was then 
frozen solid and the heartbeats ceased, 
Later it was thawed out and adrenalin and 
ephedrin were injected, and life was ap. 
parently restored. 

Of course the scientist is alleged to have 
claimed some ultimate gain to human life 
likely to result from this extraordinary ex- 
periment; they always do. But the animal- 
loving public is not so easily persuaded, 
and a subsequent dispatch stated that this 
chemist had been prevented, by threat of 
legal proceedings, from freezing a dog. 

The progress of scientific research has 
often been blocked by popular incredulity, 
and I suppose that scientists, in such cases 
as this, will scornfully attribute the opposi- 
tion to backwardness and ignorance. It 
seems to me, however, that some line should 
be drawn between purposeful research and 
useless experiment whose chief aim ap- 
pears to be to satisfy the experimenter’s 
curiosity and perhaps gain for him a little 
transitory notoriety at the expense of help- 
less animals. There is something to be said 
for fostering the spirit of humanity as an 
end in itself, and the scientist, of all men, 
should be aware of the biological kinship 
between man and the beasts. 

I do not wish to imply that these men 
of science, these laboratory wizards, are 
more heartless than other people, but some- 
times their concentration on scientific prob- 
lems seems to dull their humanitarian per- 
ceptions, and—merciful heavens!—what 


has become of their imagination? 
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The Birds of Darkness 


SHORT-EARED OWL 


IGHT—dark night—silent gray shad- 
N ows move about us; ghostly forms 

silhouetted against the deep night 
sky; strange sounds, dolorous and mourn- 
ful issue from near-by trees. Owls — 
birds of darkness — are abroad in search 
of food. Although nearly all species of 
owl appear to see equally well in daylight 
or darkness, keen hearing, peculiar vision, 
and noiseless flight give them every ad- 
vantage in this night hunting habit, and 
thus they destroy many insects and rodents 
not found by diurnal birds. 

Wakening in the middle of the night, I 
heard what sounded to be an auto horn, 
“Hoo-hoo-hoohoo,” and a short distance up 
the street another, ‘Hoo-hoo-hoohoo.” 
Visions of bandits, chicken thieves or what 
not, flashed through my mind. However, 
after several repetitions, I realized that I 
was listening to the nocturnal conversation 
of a pair cf barred owls, more commonly 
called hoot owls. 

One day we heard a terrible scolding and 
commotion among the birds, the uproar ap- 
parently centered about and led by a 
pair of cardinals, which we knew had a 
nest near by. Expecting to find a cat an- 
noying our friends, we looked all about, 
but found nothing. Still the worried birds 
fussed and scolded. Chancing to glance 
up into a tree close by, we discovered the 
cause. Seated upon a limb side by side 
were four such very solemn-faced young 
screech owls, who, even at this tender age 
seemed to regard this old world a grave 
and troublous place in which to live. 

Throughout the summer we were kept 
aware of the presence of the screech owls 
by the cries of alarm from our bird neigh- 
bors. During this time the nest of a pair 
of cardinals near our home was looted. 
We blamed this crime upon the owls, and 
perhaps rightly, for, although they are use- 


AMERICAN BARN OWL 


ful citizens, destroying house-mice, field- 
mice, rats and many injurious insects, they 
are also known to prey upon small birds 
and so are not very desirable to have about 
where the presence of song birds is en- 
couraged. 

Almost every evening at dusk, as we sat 
in the garden, the young owls would fly 
about, soundlessly, like spirits from an- 
cther world, stopping to perch upon martin 
houses, bird-bath, or in trees above our 
heads, now and then uttering a faint husky 
imitation of the parents’ wailing cry. 

Our closer acquaintance with the young 
screech owl came about in an amusing 
manner. Hearing shrill cries of alarm 
among the birds, we said, “screech owls 
again.” 

One of the young owls, feathers drenched 
by a heavy shower, attempted flight, and 
fell, helpless at'our feet. Despite snap- 
ping beak we captured him and placed him 
in a cage in the basement until his plu- 
mage became completely dry, when it was 
unbelievably soft and thick. We fed him 
bits of meat and insects, which he snatched 
and ate eagerly. When taken from dark- 
ness of the basement into sunlight, he be- 
came very sleepy-eyed, and only by mak- 
ing a quick movement or: sound to startle 
him, did we get the wide-awake expression 
we desired. 

After shooting several pictures we de- 
cided to take him into the country, where 
legitimate food might be more plentiful. 
Allowed his freedom during the drive, he 
paraded solemnly back and forth along the 
windshield, now and then eyeing us dis- 
dainfully, no doubt in disgust at this queer 
mode of travel. Soon however, he discov- 
ered the open car window and perched 
there, evidently trying to decide whether 
or not to venture forth. Along came a 
stronger puff of wind, he lost his balance, 


SCREECH OWL 


and spreading his wings, drifted away into 
new adventures. 

The screech-cwl is known as a bird of 
ill-omen, and indeed that plaintive, shiv- 
ering cry does suggest to our minds coali- 
tion with the powers of darkness and dis- 
aster. In reality it is a love song, appre- 
ciated as such, however, only by the ears 
of the one it is intended for. The parent 
owls are fierce in defense of their young, 
and I have had them swoop at me in the 
garden at dusk, wings brushing my hair 
in passing. I think it was not because I was 
frightened that ‘‘my hair stood on end.” 

Roaming the woods on an early April 
day, with sights and sounds of awakening 
spring all around us, we espied upon a 
pile of sticks high in the fork of a tree, a 
downy member of owldom, a young short- 
eared owl. He sat and gazed unblinkingly 
at us, turned his head about to follow our 
movements, but seemingly very little dis- 
turbed by cur presence, and posed very 
nicely fcr his photograph, even though the 
camera was held within a few feet of him. 


Spring Night 
JUDY VAN DER VEER 


I drive the horses down the quiet road, 
The warm spring day is over; 

The tired beasts linger on the way 
For stolen bits of clover. 


Between the trees the road is white, 
Sweet mustard flowers grow high; 

And there seems scarcely any space 
From tree-tops to the sky. 


The horses reach the old stone trough, 
Todey they traveled far... 

They dip their eager heads to drink 
Reflected leaf and star. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Humane Legislation in 


France 


EOPLE who live in glass houses, we 
P are told, should not throw stones. 
surely we in this land could be criticised 
for many things by France, but in humane 
legislation for nothing so archaic, so 
shamefully behind the times as her Gram- 
mont Law—her law for the protection of 
animals. Put upon her statute books 85 
years ago, there it still stands, hoary with 
age, unamended, quite a step forward for 
its day, but about as suited to our modern 
times among civilized people as laws that 
once abolished the thumb screw and the 
rack. 

What is this law? In substance it pun- 
ishes the man guilty of any act of cruelty 
to an animal committeed in public. On his 
own premises he may treat his animals 
as he pleases and no one can touch him. 
And the punishment? A fine of from five 
to fifteen francs or a possibility of five days 
in prison, the five days in prison always 
to be insisted upon when the law is broken 
the second time. 

French humane societies have been 
working for years to secure such legisla- 
tion for the protection of animals as would 
give France in this respect a standing with 
other progressive nations, but in vain. It 
seems incredible that this old Grammont 
Law should still stand as an expression of 
the nation’s interest in animals. Of ccurse 
it doesn’t represent the attitude of vast 
numbers of French men and women who 
are seeking so devotedly the welfare of all 
helpless animals. 

The Bank of England, single-storied tri- 
angular structure, the result of Soames’s 
study of Imperial Rome, has been enlarged 
by a most curious inner building masking 
another two stories with modernistic sculp- 
ture over the delicate shell of the old bank. 
The fine lime tree enclosed in the old court- 
yard has had to be felled; but progress 
was held up for a full summer until the 
fledglings of the wood doves that nested 
there were hatched and ready to fly. 


I have never seen a war out of which 
any permanent peace has come. 
KITCHENER 
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Humane Slaughtering 
(Continued from page 99) 


for, and were steadily working toward that 
end in spite of many difficulties that had 
been encountered. 

The vast numbers slaughtered in the 
large abattoirs of the United States make 
the problem a far different one from that 
faced in countries where animals are 
slaughtered in such small numbers com- 
pared with the thousands daily destroyed 
here. The latest device for stunning swine, 
practically ready for demonstration, the 
result of a number of the discarded meth- 
ods, it was believed would prove a gratify- 
ing step toward the end sought. 

The statement was also made that the 
ultimate end in view was the stunning, 
without suffering, not only of swine but of 
all the smaller animals like sheep, calves 
and goats by the same method. Mr. Regens- 
burger and Mr. Tefft, another representa- 
tive of the Institute, also stated that study 
was being made to discover, if possible, 
how to avoid the injury to the meat of 
cattle by the electric stunning method. 

A report from the Institute by Mr. Hom- 
er Davidson, another official and at the 
head of the department on injury and loss 
to livestock in transportation, was listened 
to with interest. While the economic loss 
was naturally the chief factor from a busi- 
ness point of view with the packers, it was 
easily seen that the nation-wide effort to 
stop injuries to livestock in transportation 
would save much suffering on the part of 
the animals in transit. 

Addresses were also made at the morn- 
ing meeting by Lawrence Fine, of Chicago, 
on ‘‘Man’s Duty to Animals,” by Mr. W. J. 
Dethloff, Superintendent of the Wisconsin 
Humane Society, and by Mr. J. J. Roberts, 
President of the Chicago Anti-Cruelty So- 
ciety. Of the work of this latter organiza- 
tion we make special mention in the next 
column. 

Mr. Roberts presided at the afternoon 
session, at which time Alderman Oscar F. 
Nelson paid a rare tribute to the late Mrs. 
Charlotte L. Hunt, the former President 
of the Chicago Humane Education Society 
and whose untiring services, assisted by a 
handful of other determined women, led to 
the building of the splendid Chicago Dog 
Pound, probably without an equal in the 
United States. In helping these women Mr. 
Nelson was a loyal friend. Other ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. J. M. Baldwin 
on the Arvey Ordinance which makes it 
compulsory for the Pound to turn over 
thousands of dogs each year for experi- 
mentation to medical schools and labora- 
tories, by Captain P. McCauley, the greatly 
esteemed and humane poundmaster, by 
Mrs. W. F. Krahl, whose address upon 
“Character Building through Humane Edu- 
cation” deeply stirred her audience. At 
the dinner in the evening the film “On Be- 
half of Animals,” showing, in part, the 
work of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and its 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital was 
thrown upon the screen, and Mrs. Dow, 
Mr. Roberts and Dr. Rowley, President of 
the Mass. S. P. C. A., spoke briefly. 

On the whole it was a most successful, 
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helpful and interesting gathering of local 
humane groups with the humane slaughter 
of our food animals the chief object of the 
meeting. Representatives were present 
from Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, Texas and 
Massachusetts. The hope was many times 
expressed that the 1936 annual meeting of 
the American Humane Association might 
be held in Chicago. 


The Chicago Anti-Cruelty 
Society 


E wish we had space for the paper 

read by Mr. John J. Roberts, pres- 
ident of the above Society, at the meet- 
ing of the Chicago Midwest Round Table 
Conference held May 27, and briefly re- 
ported on this same page. The work this 
live society is doing in Chicago is so little 
known outside its own field that we can- 
not forbear to give it at least a little of 
the publicity it deserves. 

See these evidences of growth: In the 
month of May, 1920, this Society respond- 
ed to 404 calls for its assistance in the 
behalf of unfortunate animals. During the 
first five months of this year the average 
was over 2,300 calls a month. Up to the 
26th of May this year 2,636 animals had 
been taken care of by its activities, largely 
small animals that had to be called for, 
homes found for some, the most of them, 
however, unwanted, diseased or in such 
condition that a painless death for them 
was a mercy. From 20 to 30 animals daily 
were treated at the free clinic. Over 400 
complaints were investigated during the 
year. The Society also during Humane 
Education Week purchased and distributed 
7,000 humane posters, and was very active 
in the movement which broke up the so- 
called bull-fight with which Illinois was 
threatened. It is now planning its new and 
very attractive headquarters which will be 
made possible by a generous bequest soon 
to be received. This new structure will 
have the best equipment for an enlarged 
work, and special arrangements are being 
made for an active and extensive Humane 
Education Department. 

Under the presidency of Mr. J. J. Rob- 
erts, a leading business man of Chicago, 
who is willing to devote no little time to 
this great work and who is an enthusiast 
about the fundamental and primary worth 
of humane education, we predict a splendid 
future for this organization. 

In its report on work during the last two 
months, the Chicago Humane Education 
Society lists a wide variety of activities. 
Of prime importance was the commence- 
ment of humane educational work in the 
Cook County schools by Mrs. Krahl, with 
the courteous co-operation of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. Literature was sent 
to all broadcasting stations during “Be 
Kind to Animals Week.” At the dog pcund 
about 1,000 animals are being received 
monthly from the hands of the dog 
catchers. 

More and more widely World Day for 
Animals is being celebrated in many coun- 
tries. This year the Day falls upon Oc- 
tober 4th. 
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Prosecuting Officers in Boston 


Telephone itoneiaiat. Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WiLLtarp WALKER, Chief Officer 

Davin A. BOLTON 

Howarp WILLAND 


Harry L. ALLEN 
Harvey R. FULLER 


County Prosecuting Officers 
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Frep T. Vickers, Lynn Eastern Essex 
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Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
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Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 
W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Ss. P. C. A.—Mrprs. 
Mrs. Tuos. H. Cas- 


Taunton Branch of Mass. 
Howagp F. Woopwarp, Pres. ; 
WELL, Sec. 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EvITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. A. J. FurRBUSH, Treas.; Mrs 
AGNes P. FisHer, Ch. Work Com. 


Springfield Branch—Mrs. DoNALD C. Pres. ; 
Mrs. AARON Treas. 


Winchester Branch—Mrs. RicHarp S. TAYLOR, 
Pres.; Miss Besste SMALL, Treas. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY AND 


BRANCHES 
Miles traveled by humane officers . 13,412 
Cases investigated............... 435 
Animals examined ............... 5,119 
Animals placed in homes......... 53 
Lost animals restored to owners... 23 
Number of prosecutions .......... 
Number of convictions ........... 3 
Horses taken from work.......... 41 
Horses humanely put to sleep...... 29 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,275 


Stock-yards and abattoirs 


Animals inspected................ 56,564 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
36 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the will of George Harring- 
ton of Winchester. 


June 11, 1935. 
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Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


58-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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First Edition Sold 


LONDON (AP) A first edition of ‘Black 
Beauty,” the horse story that has gripped 
childish readers for half a century, brought 
$110 at auction here. The book was writ- 
ten by Anna Sewell in 1876. 


Note: Its author sold her manuscript to 
an English publisher for $100, and never 
received another penny for her work. The 
first American edition of it was brought 
out by Geo. T. Angell in 1890 and inside of 
twenty years he had caused to be pub- 
lished and circulated more than 2,000,000 
copies. 


Horses Will Get Relief 


Eighteen thousand, five hundred and 
eighty-seven times last summer the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., at its watering sta- 
tions in Boston, gave drinks to horses. 
With between seven and eight thousand 
horses in greater Boston and something 
like forty-two thousand in the State, the 
horse is still with us. The service will be 
continued this summer and all contributions 
for this work will be gratefully received. 
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HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 778 Cases 2,431 
Dogs 608 Dogs 2,006 
Cats 157 Cats 376 
Birds 7 Birds 35 
Horses 2 Rabbits 6 
Rabbits 2 Horses 1 
Sheep 2 Rat 

Fox 1 
Guinea Pig 
Zebra 1 
Goat 1 
Operations 941 Monkey 1 
Turtle 1 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
Dispensary Cases 306,958 
The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital ........... 99 
Cases entered in Dispensary ........ 396 


Auxiliary Annual Meeting 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. held its annual busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers at 
the Hotel Lenox, May 24. The President, 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, introduced 
the guest speaker, Mr. Selden Allen, 
chief of the Brookline Fire Department, 
who spoke on “Fire Prevention.” 

Officers elected were: Mrs. Edith Wash- 
burn Clarke, president; Mrs. Arthur W. 
Hurlburt, 1st vice-president; Mrs. John 
A. Jennings, 2nd _ vice-president; Mrs. 


Charles C. Hoyt, recording secretary; Mrs. 
William C. Bliss, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. A. J. Furbush, treasurer; and Mrs. 
Agnes P. Fisher, chairman of the work 
committee. 


A GREATLY APPRECIATED GIFT 
Two warm friends of our Society saw by our Annual Report that our Small 


Animal Ambulance here in Boston had gone 67,000 miles. 


we did not need a new one. 


They wrote to know if 


We answered that we were already planning for one. 
The photograph of this generous gift is shown above. 


Alas, we have two other 


Small Animal Ambulances, one at Springfield and one at Methuen, one of the 
vintage of 1930 and one of 1931 which must soon be discarded. If any one would 
like to replace either of these, the offer would be most gratefully accepted. 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND Mercy TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
to Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JOHN R. Macomber, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CuHarRLes G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
Puitie STocKToN, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Australia 
Pareja Cornejo.............. Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams.............. France 
Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe .... .....Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton ....... Madeira 


Luther Parker 
Joaquin Julia . 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton. Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, IIl. 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, S. C. 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR MAY, 1935 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 818 
Number of addresses made, 307 


Number of persons in audiences, 60,272 


High Commendation 


For her twenty-six years of active serv- 
ice, Mrs. Wilson Groshans, state humane 
officer of Aurora, Illinois, was recently hon- 
ored by the Governor of that State. 


My dear Mrs. Groshans: 

It is a pleasure to commend your unsel- 
fish devotion to so many causes of great 
benefit to the people of Illinois. Your good 
works have not been limited, but have in- 
cluded the lower animals, birds and plant 
life; all of which tends toward making our 
State and the nation a better and a happier 
place in which to live. 

May you reap the full harvest of those 
intangible rewards which come to those 
whose lives are spent in the interest of 
others. Truly yours, HENRY HorNER. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


A Significant Meeting 


We quote the following from an ex- 
chang2: 


More than 200 Christian and Jewish min- 
isters of the New York area united in 
Riverside Church, N. Y., on May 2, the eve 
of the naval maneuvers, in an impressive 
and solemn “service of penitence and dedi- 
eation.”” They marched into the church 
singing “‘March On, O Soul, with Strength,” 
preceded by the Tablets of the Law, the 
Star of David, and the Cross of Christ, 
carried side by side. Four ministers who 
had taken part in the World War, Rev. 
Robert W. Searle, Rev. W. Russell Bowie, 
Rabbi Wm. F. Rosenblum, and Rev. Allan 
Knight Chalmers, gave testimonies. The 
200 ministers then repeated their ‘“Coven- 
ant of Peace”: “In loyalty to God I believe 
that the way of Christ cannot be reconciled 
with the way of war. In loyalty to my 
Country I support its adoption of the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact, which renounces war. In 
the spirit of true patriotism and with deep 
personal conviction, I therefore renounce 
war and never will I support another.” 

The Rev. Wm. P. Merrin offered the 
prayer of consecration and faced the con- 
gregation of more than 800 persons, who 
had stood with them to signify that they 
joined in the Covenant. 

Does anyone doubt that if the religious 
forces of this country and Europe lived up 
to their professed conviction that peace 
would triumph and the day of war be 
done? 


Retired Workers’ Fund 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund. 
the interest to be used for the benefit of 
field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane edu- 
cation. Already one or two cases have 
come to our attention and are being re- 
lieved in this way. 

What a little help has meant to one such 
worker can be seen in the following letter: 

“I am deeply touched with this won- 
derful help and I feel so overcome that 
tears flow as I write my prayerful thanks. 
Each morning when I awake I ask God to 
this day use me for good in His service for 
His helpless ones, but for the last three 
years being reduced to nothing, I have 
been obliged to add to my prayer, a re- 
quest for supply with which to carry on, 
and now this supply is made manifest to 
me.” 

We will welcome your contribution to 
this fund. Please make checks payable to 
Treasurer, American Humane Education 
Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
and specify that the amount contributed 
is for the Humane Education Trust Fund. 


At the recent convention at Miami, Flor- 
ida, of the National Congress Parent- 
Teacher Association the following resolu- 
tion was passed: 


“We urge parents to recognize the harm 
that comes to children from toys and play- 
things that incite to war and crime, and 
to the emulation of gangsters.” 
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Gratitude 


CHARLES D. CRAIGIE 


RATITUDE, grudgingly given is no 

gratitude. This is true whether showy 
to friends or to strangers. We think of gra. 
titude, usually, as applied to human beings 
only. Is there not a gratitude that we owe 
to other living creatures? The birds, the 
cats, the dogs, the horses? 

Unfortunately there are some persons 
whose only interest in these creatures js 
the extent to which they may gratify thei 
own selfish pleasure. This is not grati- 
tude, it is greed. 

There are, fortunately, some who find 
pleasure and happiness in giving to those 
not of the human race. There are, no 
doubt, many such persons. Let us cite a 
case, 

In one of the suburbs of Boston, a gen- 
tleman has for years found not only pleas. 
ure but happiness in his friendship among 
these creatures. Yes, they are his friends, 
and they show it, each in his own natural 
way. Not only in the summer does he re- 
member them daily, but also daily all 
through the depths of the winter’s cold and 
storms. Their drinking fountain — it 
may be only a wooden pail, but to them it 
is a fountain — is kept free from ice, and 
filled. With the snow cleared to furnish 
them with a table, food is spread upon it 
and daily the grateful guests come and en- 
joy their friend’s hospitality. And he, no 
less, enjoys their pleasure, as with evident 
pleasure they partake of his hospitality. 
He does not say much — that is his way, 
his very nature — but his enjoyment is sin- 
cere and evident. 


A cat in the neighborhood store has 
“adopted” him, whose friendship and 
friendly greeting and_ well-proportioned 
diet of catnip have completely won the 
cat’s affection. 


Even the squirrels find their way to his 
table, and he enjoys, just as much as they, 
their frequent calls. An unusual sight, in 
these days of the automobile, was, for 
some time, the weekly call of an unusually 
handsome pair of horses, prize winners, the 
pride and the pets of their proud driver, 
and for them there were the fresh apples, 
which they, not greedily, but gratefully 
ate. 

A few months ago a family moved into 
the neighborhood; there are nine children, 
four of them of tottering age. With them 
as their constant companion and playmate, 
but more than that, protector, is a large 
dog. His are busy hours, for the children do 
not always all go in the same direction. But 
he is faithful and cannot be diverted from 
his duty which, the family say, has been 
true for fully ten years. He certainly de- 
serves ten service stripes. May he live to 
add many more! He is a daily and con- 
stant patron of the fountain. 

In our friend’s family, some years ago, 
the house cat, a great pet, on a raw, stormy, 
wintry day, brought into his home, one at 
a time, several sparrows, which had been 
frozen, and were helpless. These he de- 
posited in front of the friend’s wife, and 
she knew what was expected of her, Ten- 
derly she wrapped them in warm covering 
and, when sufficiently revived, fed them be- 
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fore releasing them, A most unnatural act 
for a cat. 

One day this gentleman saw a large dog, 
evidently sick, partaking of a drink. Coax- 
ing him up on the step — a laborious ef- 
fort for him — he prepared a soft bed for 
the dog to rest on. Later, going out he 
found the dog still there, sleeping, but it 
was his last sleep. A little later some boys 
came seeking their pet. Yes — he was 
there. 

To go a little farther away. In France 
a young puppy, the pet and inseparable 
companion of a little boy, was run over by 
a car, and severely injured. It was not 
thought that he could live. Constant care 
and watchfulness, however, saved his life, 
and with no ill after-effects. For all he 
was to that little family, their care and 
watchfulness was but a slight return. 

Doubtless there are many such instances 
of faithfulness and devotion of these 
friends. It is little for us to do, but let us 
all do even that little. 


Friendly with the Fishes 


BERNARD LYLE KOBEL 


RNOLD VOGT, of Omaha, Nebraska, 
A enjoys taking his summer vacation 
and naturally goes to the summer cottage 
on the Long Lake at Aitken, Minn. But 
just because he goes to the lake is no sign 
that he tries to see how many fish he can 
hook out and destroy. 

In fact the fish have come to look upon 
Mr. Vogt as a friend because he has tamed 
several of them to the extent that they 
will eat from his hand. The lake is well 
stocked with northern pike, pan-sized sun- 
fish, and bass, and a few years ago Mr. 
Vogt was washing sheets in the water 
along the bank of the lake when he noticed 
that several fish had been attracted by the 
color. By throwing them food, he gradu- 
ally tamed them. Since then they have 
become so tame along the Vogt pier that 
they will sometimes jump as high as two 
feet out of the water to get a bite to eat 
from his hands. 

He feels that it would only be playing 
into the advantage of more heartless souls 
if he did not train the fish against tackling 
casted bait—and so, when Mr. Vogt is not 
feeding the fish by hand, he teaches them 
to ignore casted lines by ‘fooling’ them 
with wooden plugs which have no bait and 
no hooks in them. 

So we feel that he is one man in a 
thousand when it comes to making friends 
of the fishes, 


The means to gain happiness in life is 
to throw out from one’s self like a spider, 
in all directions, an adhesive web of love 
and to catch on it all that comes: an old 
woman, a child, a girl, a policeman. 

TOLSTOY 

He might have added even the lowliest 

of the animals. 


I think it is Bacon who writes, “Your 
heart should not be an island cut off from 
other lands, but a continent that joins to 
them.” 

MarGot ASQUITH 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Jake Hetherington and His 
Mule 


FRED B. JACOBS 


HOUSANDS of stories have been told 

of strong affection existing between 
human beings and horses, dogs and cats, 
but deep devotion of a man for a mule 
is unusual for a mule often is looked upon 
as a vicious animal inclined to kick at the 
slightest opportunity. However, the mule 
in this instance was very gentle and affec- 
tionate. 

Many years ago an English coal miner, 
Jacob Hetherington came to this country 
and settled near Bellaire, Ohio. He was 
a thrifty man though he could neither 
read or write. It appears that he had a 
slight amount of capital and he leased a 
coal mine on the banks of the Ohio River, 
near Bellaire. Later he bought eight acres 
of land on credit. He got out his coal 
with pick and shovel and wheeled it out 
on a wheelbarrow. Later he “took a part- 
ner,” as he expressed it, and this partner 
was his little mule “Jack.’”? For many years 
Mr. Hetherington, or Jake as he was fam- 
iliarly called, mined his own coal with the 
help of his silent, but active little partner. 
Jack was indeed a “little partner” for he 
stood only 3% feet high. As time went on 
an unusually strong affection grew between 
the man and the mule. They seemed to 
understand each other perfectly. Jack was 
never kicked nor beaten, but controlled 
wholly through kind words. 

As time went on Mr. Hetherington’s 
business grew to the point where he was 
mining hundreds of tons of coal a day. 
Mr. Hetherington in the meantime had 
been a shrewd business man. He invested 
his money in many paying ventures. His 
eight acres increased to 800, he owned 
shares in glass works; owned some thirty 
houses and a number of steamboats that 
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plied up and down the Ohio River. He 
could not read the names on his own steam- 
boats, but he knew them by sight. 


About the year 1870 Mr. Hetherington 
built a palatial residence on the banks of 
the Ohio, said to have cost over $35,000, a 
huge sum for that day. He always called 
it “The House that Jack built,” for he 
attributed his good fortune to his faithful 
little partner of early days. By this time 
Jack was 28 years old, sleek, fat and re- 
tired from active business. Mr. Hether- 
ington dedicated the house to Jack and 
from the keystone of the arch over the 
doorway projected the head of a mule, a 
likeness of Jack. 


After the house was completed and fur- 
nished, Mr. Hetherington held a house 
warming to which his neighbors and 
friends were invited. In the presence of 
the assembled company, Mr. Hetherington 
led his faithful mule, Jack, all over the 
house and explained every detail to him, 
and of course Jack understood in his mule 
way. 

Jack lived many years longer to die at 
last of old age. He was forty years old 
at the time of his death, a venerable old 
mule whose hair had turned almost snow 
white. While Jack received the best of 
care during his last sickness, his time was 
out. Mr. Hetherington genuinely 
grieved at the loss of his partner and for 
many years later he would show visitors 
Jack’s grave under an apple tree and re- 
late his many virtues. 


Although unlearned and perhaps eccen- 
tric on some points, Jacob Hetherington 
was a man of fine character as evidenced 
by his strong affection for his little partner, 
Jack. He showed one of the noblest attri- 
butes of man, kindness and gentleness to- 
ward one of the least of God’s creatures, a 
humble mule who understood his master 
and probably appreciated his consideration. 
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Wordsworth, the Friend of Animals 


ARTHUR HEDLEY 


who delights to see both animals and 

birds enjoying their full freedom in 
their natural surroundings, will find in 
William Wordsworth, the famous English 
poet of the nineteenth century, a kindred 
mind and spirit. He loved to study nature 
in its native simplicity, and to watch the 
behavior of animals when unconscious of 
any human observer. He could not bear 
to see dumb creatures living in captivity; 
they were meant to be free and to imprison 
them in a cage was to rob them of their 
birth-right. 

In the home of the Wordsworths, birds 
were encouraged to come within the house 
to enjoy the friendship and hospitality of 
the household. Robin redbreasts would 
hop the dinner table, partaking of the 
crumbs. When Dorothy, the devoted sis- 
ter of the poet, was confined to her room 
during a long illness, she had a favorite 
robin that took up its abode in her room. 
At night it perched upon a nail from which 
a picture hung. 

In an exquisite poem the poet reveals the 
beautiful understanding and sympathy 
which existed between the robin and the 
invalid. We see the bird coming in and out 
of the room at pleasure, and when the 
windows and doors are made fast: 


IE ie lover of God’s dumb creation 


“To keep at bay the howling blast, 
He needs not fear the season’s rage, 
For the whole house is Robin’s cage.” 


Wordsworth found great pleasure in 
walking amid pastoral scenes to see the 
cattle quietly grazing or to watch the 


“Lambs, that through the mountain went 
Frisking, bleating merriment.” 

In the following letter to a friend he re- 
veals his inner emotions when watching 
animals wandering at will in their natural 
surroundings: “At the end of Gowbarrow 
Park a large troop of deer were moving 
slowly or standing still among the fern. 
I was grieved when our companions 
startled them with a whistle, disturbing a 
beautiful image of grave simplicity and 
thoughtful enjoyment, for I could have 
fancied that even they with me were par- 
taking a sensation of the solemnity of the 
closing day. I think I have more pleasure 
in looking at deer than any other animals, 
perhaps chiefly from their living in a more 
natural state.” 

How simply and beautifully he describes 
the playfulness of dumb animals! When his 
daughter Dorothy was an infant, she was 
much amused at a little kitten which would 
leap up to catch the falling leaves from an 
elder bush which hung over the wali of 
their cottage at Grasmere. In an inspired 
moment the poet wrote a pretty poem de- 
scribing this scene. He pictures not only 
the delight of the child but also the skill 
and joy of the kitten: 

“That way look, my infant lo! 
What a pretty baby show. 

See the kitten on the wall, 
Sporting with the leaves that fall. 
Withered leaves—one—two—three 
From the lofty elder tree! 


“Now she works with three or four 
Like an Indian conjurer; 

Quick as he at feats of art 

Far beyond in joys of heart 

Were her antics played in the eye 
Of a thousand standing by, 
Clapping hands with shout and stare 
What would little Tabby care 
For the plaudits of the crowd? 
Over happy to be proud 

Over wealthy in the treasure 

Of her own exceeding pleasure.” 


No man had a more tender sympathy for 
animals, especially for those that suffered. 
It hurt his sensitive spirit to see horses 
straining, stretching, struggling with bur- 
dens beyond their strength. His sister Dor- 
othy, his inseparable companion, expressed 
in her diary their oneness of thought and 
sympathy for suffering animals. Seeing 
some horses struggling under the weight 
of a great load of timber she wrote: 

“We felt compassion for the poor horses 
that were under the governage of oppres- 
sion and ill-judging drivers.” 

Wordsworth experienced that deep sor- 
row of heart, which so many have known, 
when death robs the home of a favorite 
domestic pet. 

He was deeply attached to a dog which 
belonged to Mr. Hutchinson, his brother-in- 
law, and at its death he penned one of the 
most beautiful memorial poems in the Eng- 
lish language. In touching language he ex- 
presses the thoughts and feelings of the 
bereaved household. We see the faithful 
dog in its declining days, feeble and deaf, 
too weak to stand against the slightest 
breeze and “ready for the gentlest stroke 
of death.” When death comes, all are 
moved to tears as they realize the great- 
ness of their loss. God had endowed their 
pet with a love and sympathy “that was 
most intense.” 
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“A chain of heart, a feeling of the iivind, 
A tender sympathy, which did thee bind 
Not only to us Men, but to thy kind. 


“Hence, if we wept, it was not done iy 
» FY 


shame! 

Our tears from passion and from ‘eason 
came 

And therefore, shalt thou be an honored 
name.” 


William Wordsworth, like his famous lit- 
erary contemporary and intimate friend, Sir 
Walter Scott, did much by his life and 
works to win for dumb animals that same 
affection and freedom which man himself 
enjoys. 


A Dog and Master 


Editorial in Boston Post 


Few stories exceed in sentiment that of 
the late Alfred I. du Pont and his dog 
“Yip.” They became friends one day when 
the wealthy man was sauntering about a 
golf course and Yip approached. It might 
seem that the man would have shooed the 
dog away, for he was unkempt—and a 
mongrel. 

Instead, he stopped, patted the dog, 
brushed his eyes, and took him to his mag- 
nificent home. They were pals from then 
on, Last month Mr. du Pont died at his 
estate in Florida. His body has _ been 
brought back to Wilmington, Del., and 
now, less than a month later, Yip, broken- 
hearted, has passed on. The extraordinary 
friendship between dog and master is being 
recognized, for Yip, too, is being brought 
back from Florida to find a grave at the 
feet of his master. It is a true life story 
that surpasses many of the kind recounted 
in fiction. 


Register your disapproval of the cruelty 
behind trained animal performances by re- 
fusing to be a patron and an eye-witness 
of them. You can help in stopping the 


cruelties on stage and screen. 


THIS WOOD CARVING, ENTITLED “SANCTUARY,” WAS DESIGNED AND 

EXECUTED BY ESTHER JACKSON, BOSTON. THE ANIMALS AND BIRDS 

THAT APPEAR IN THE PANEL ARE AMONG THE MANY NEEDING FURTHER 
PROTECTION 
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American Fondouk, Fez 


Report for April, 1935 — 30 Days 
Daily average large animals 34 


Forage for same $68.79 
Daily average dogs 5.4 ; 

Forave for same 5.30 
Put to sleep 15 8.72 
Transportation 
Wages, grooms, etc. 80.32 
Resident Secretary’s Salary 131.67 
Superintendent’s salary 82.29 
Veterinary’s salary 29.62 
Sundries 65.60 


$478.76 
Exchange at 15.19 Frances 


Entries: 2 horses, 11 mules, 37 donkeys. 

Exits: 4 horses, 9 mules, 30 donkeys. 

Superintendent’s Notes: Kilometers traveled, 129; 
cases investigated, 307; animals seen, 5,333; animals 
treated, 1,068; animals transferred, 29. ; 

Secretary General’s Notes: This month the police 
have hospitalized to the Fondouk 4 animals wounded, 
owned by Spanish conveyors (already reported). 


Inspections: Because of the drought 
which has lasted all this month (with ex- 
ception of the three last days), traffic in 
the Medina has been very little except at 
the Souk el Khemis where the countrv- 
people from the Bled bring their animals 
in order to sell them. Therefore, there 
were but few animals in the Fondouks. 

During my inspections we have burned 
14 bad pack-saddles. 

This month we have inspected many 
times all the pack-animals at the Gates of 
Boujeloud (Place Baghdadi), Bab Segma, 
Bab Guissa, Bab Jiaf (straw market) and 
the many donkeys of the potters’ quarter. 

I have met with lame animals but could 
not bring them to the Fondouk as then 
we exceed the daily average. You know 
that to cure a lame animal a period of rest 
of from two to three months is absolutely 
indispensable. 

Until conditions improve we cannot af- 
ford to fill the Fondouk with lame donkeys 
which require so long a time to be cured, 
as that would prevent us from accepting 
seriously wounded animals when we find 
them, and where the suffering is greater. 

The only thing required for lame don- 
keys is a period of rest, it would be a 
splendid thing if some day a generous 
American offered money for a meadow 
near the Fondouk where we could keep 
these lame animals for two or three months 
without expense. 

Delon collected 8 needles, 2 knives and 
3 cactus goads on his rounds yesterday. 

In course of my rounds this morning 
near Bab Jiaf I saw a donkey heavily laden 
with four heavy cases of wine in bottles. 
I was unable to take it to the Fondouk, 
having too many animals already in hosp:- 
tal, so I pointed out this deplorable case 
to the French policeman—on point duty— 
he took the Arab boy driver in charge and 
is prosecuting the owner. The donkey was 
completely lame and in poor condition. 

As there has been no rain at all for 
several months, there will be no harvest 
to speak of and it is to be feared that we 
shall have to buy our barley at a very 
high price. 

It will without any doubt be the same 
for the straw. 

The natives consider their harvest al- 
ready as lost. They are daily praying for 
rain and the Sultan has ordered prayers in 
which they are singing: “O God, leave the 
life to Thy animals and bestow nourish- 
ment to Thy worshippers.” 


OUR 


DUMB 
Wild Life Sanctuary 


LEONA AMES HILL 
Far from the clipped fields and the deep 
brown furrows 
Of farm lands, far from sleepy blue grass 


ANIMALS 


meadows, 

Among these pines, lost in these dappled 
shadows, 

Dwell the gray rabbits in their secret 
burrows. 

Here may the grouse take flight with 


whirring wings, 
The golden buck run with the timid doe 
All through the colored autumn, through the 


snow 

In the bright cold, and not fear Death that 
sings 

Down the clear air, swift, merciless. The 
steel 


Of Death is here forbidden, the strong- 
jawed trap, 

The blue gun-barrel, and the intricate reel: 

Fish swim in silver safety where the lap 

Of emerald water sounds, and the brown 
bear 

Nibbles wild fruit, unharmed by gun or 
snare. 


A Way to Save Corn Crop 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 


In the June issue of Our Dumb Animals 
an admirable plea is made by a correspond- 
ent, and a very convincing editorial note, 
in behalf of the crow. 

In Anson county, North Carolina, Mr. 
David Hiatt dwelt on Rocky river in the 
early seventies and down to his big river- 
bottom corn-field rode before sunrise on 
horseback carrying a bushel of shelled 
corn every morning and scattered it on the 
ground under the trees where the crows 
roosted. In return for his thoughtful kind- 
ness the crows allowed his young corn just 
peeping through to get a thrifty start 
growing. Toward the last of the fort- 
night or more required he had to more 
than double the supply of food to meet the 
increased attendance of visiting birds. The 
plan worked, however, excellently well and 
his neighbors on both sides of the river 
for some miles around voluntarily and 
gratefully shared the expense of Mr. Hiatt 
in his wise scheme. Later in the season 
his black visitors performed an immense 
service by destroying innumerable _in- 
sect pests in the farmer’s field. 

“Give the devil his due,” is a widely rec- 
ognized maxim, and Mr. Hiatt’s spirit and 
practice of that rule, together with the 
higher recognition of real service done and 
to be done is certainly to be commended. 

It is to be deplored that the State De- 
partment of Conservation in Illinois in 
attempting to exterminate the “black little 
rascals” have not tried out Mr. Hiatt’s 
“more excellent way.” Their goal, at great 
expense and the grossly cruel method of 
employing dynamite bombs, leaving many 
to suffer with wounds and destroying 
hordes of other harmless birds, is to be re- 
gretted. 

W. A. BETTS 

To love with the heart of a dog one must 
see with the eyes of a God. 

CONFUCIUS 
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International Good Will 


Extracts from a radio address over Station KDKA 
by Sister Fides Shepperson, Ph.D., Professor of History 
at Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh. 

As a practical gesture towards the light 
we, lovers of peace, do, on this Interna- 
tional Good Will Day, make formal and 
solemn protest to the rulers of nations 
against the military training of youth. You 
are wronging the rising generation. You 
are taking something fine out of the heart 
of the world. You can not train a man to 
murder—no matter how that murder may 
be camouflaged—and still keep him at 
heart a gentleman. You can not make the 
same mind see human life as negligible in 
time of war and as sacred in time of peace. 
Our crime waves today, our Bruno Haupt- 
manns, known and unknown, are the logi- 
cal results of war training and of war... . 

I repeat that we, lovers of culture and 
peace, do specially protest against this mili- 
tary training, rather in stark realism, this 
murder training of youth... . 

In conclusion I claim that religion is the 
only bed rock basis of a permanent peace 
that shall stand adamant amidst the hurri- 
cane of national differences. . 


It is only in the recognition of the com- 
mon Fatherhood of God that mankind will 
ever agree to recognize the 
brotherhood of man, 


Only in full knowledge of the laws that 
govern the minds of men; and on Religion 
—with its faith that looks through death, 
its hope that brightens life, its all-world 
embracing charity, will mankind ever erec: 
a permanent edifice of peace, understand- 
ing, and International Good Will. 


common 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


THE HAWKS OF NORTH AMERICA Dr. 
John B. May. 


The idea has too long persisted that the 
hawks are injurious birds and only deserv- 
ing to be destroyed on sight. They have 
been classed as thieves and marauders that 
prey upon the farmers’ poultry and the 
young of many useful birds. This deep- 
seated and persistent belief is wholly un- 
founded. So timely and authoritative a 
volume as Dr. May has produced should go 
far in changing public opinion regarding 
the hawks and removing much of the 
prejudice against them. 

Classification of these birds which in- 
cludes some thirty odd species, known as 
the “Diurnal Birds of Prey;’’ the means of 
identifying them in the field, and a thor- 
ough exposition of their food habits make 
up the content of this valuable treatise. 
There are thirty-seven remarkable color 
plates which illustrate every species occur- 
ring in North America, executed by Major 
Allan Brooks, noted bird portrait painter. 

_“Of the thirty-eight species of diurnal 
birds of prey, treated in this volume, says 
Dr. May, “the great majority are proved 
by our studies to be more beneficial than 
harmful in their relations to man.” 

This book will rank high in ornithologi- 
cal literature with both professional and 
amateur nature students; it is a challenge 
to sportsmen, laymen and legislators for a 
better understanding of the place and 
function of hawks in nature. 


144 pp. $1.25 postpaid. The National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies, 1775 
Broadway, New York City. 
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Che Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the president who 
has been duly elected, special Band of Mercy literature 
and a gilt badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Eight hundred and twenty-one new 
Bands of Mercy were reported during May. 
Of these 230 were in Massachusetts, 201 
in Georgia, 134 in Texas, 133 in Illinois, 
62 in Virginia, 58 in South Carolina, two 
in Florida, and one in Wisconsin. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 210,435. 

We have received a report of a Band of 
Mercy organized in the School for the Blind 
at Janesville, Wis. The original letter came 
to us in braille, and a number of the children 
signed the pledge in braille. 


A Canine Cartoon 


HARRY L. KINNE 


We have a little mongrel dog, 
Whose ancestry is lost in fog. 

He’s everything he shouldn’t be— 

A creature strange as you may see. 


Assembled without help of arts, 
A heterogeneous bunch of parts, 
Put together all too soon; 

A badly made, canine cartoon. 


The family all must wait on him, 
And rush at risk of life and limb, 
As just outside the door he stands 
And loudly voices his commands. 


In his brown eyes there beams a love 
Reflected straight from Heaven above. 
His little life he’d gladly give 
That any one of us might live. 


He guards the household day and night. 
He hardly lets us out of sight. 

And jealous? He resents each pat 

That we bestow upon the cat. 


O little pup with eyes of brown! 

O little faithful, loving clown! 

We'll hardly know just what to do 

When your short span of life is through. 
Not every one who eats honey knows 

that it requires 570 bees, working during 

their whole lifetime, to produce a single 

pound of this healthful sweet. 


“There are some people whom you can- 
not change, you must either swallow them 
whole or leave them alone.” 


Farmer: “If things get too bad we can 
eat our forest preserves.” 

City Boy: “You’ve got nothing on us; 
we can eat our traffic jams.” 


DUMB 


Polar Bunnies 


w.J. BANKS 

HE hare of the far north (lepus 

arcticus) is not unlike his cousin of 
the prairies. His summer coat is a soft 
gray with tail, belly and feet of pure white. 
But in winter he puts on his warm robe of 
snowy white, varied only by tiny black tips 
on his ears and by bright amber eyes. On 
Ellesmere, most northerly of the large 
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YOUNG ARCTIC HARE 


Canadian islands, adult hares are whitish 
all through the summer. For in _ that 
latitude summer is so short that traces of 
snow and ice are always to be found as a 
protective background for the white bun- 
nies, who in any case would scarcely have 
time to put on their gray coats before 
winter came again. 

Less speedy than the Jack-rabbits of 
more southerly climes, Ookalik, the great 
white hare, has many enemies. Bears, 
wolves, wolverines, foxes, gyrfalcons, snowy 
owls, weasels and other killers constantly 
threaten his life. The Eskimo, too, con- 
sider him a delicacy and trap and hunt him. 
He seldom ventures far into the woods but 
keeps beyond the timber line where he has 
a clear view of his surroundings. Some- 
times he plays in the very midst of caribou 
or musk-ox herds, possibly aware of safety 
there from wolves, who usually attack only 
stray animals. Even in districts where he 
seldom sees humans, Ookalik is ready to 
run at the first sign of man, doubtless on 
the theory that the unknown is most likely 
to be only another enemy. 

Many rabbits use the night as a pro- 
tection, but in the summer there is no 
night in the arctic, so that is a bad time for 
Ookalik. Autumn is his happiest season. 
The birds of prey are gone, the foxes well 
fed on small life and the wolves gorged 
with caribou too fat to run. But soon 
winter is upon the arctic, with its shortage 
of food for human and animal folk alike. 
The white hare dares not sleep in a warm 
hole now, but finds scanty shelter on the 
open snow and ice fields. His own hunger 
as well as that of the killers threatens him, 
and it is not easy to eke out a living from 
the dwarf willow bark and the other scanty 
fare of an arctic vegetarian. Life, indeed, 
is not easy for Ookalik, the big white hare. 
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The Policeman of the Bird 
World 


Perhaps no bird is better known and 
loved than the plebian and self-reliant 
robin. His numbers seem to be increasing, 
Sometimes coming north as early as Janu. 
ary 20th he stays till late in the season, 
although not so noisy nor so much in eyj. 
dence during late summer and fall. 

The robin is wise in selecting a place to 
nest. Generally up high in the maple or 
a large apple tree is where the nest js 
found. Being near human habitations 
crows and hawks do not molest it. As for 
the bluejay the robin is more than a match 
for him. 

The robin, being an avid insect-eater, is 
one of man’s best friends. Nor does he 
ever in any way impose on any other 
species of bird. He is the friend and co- 
operator of the feathered world. Usually 
rearing two broods a year he builds a new 
nest for each brood. His nest is a sub- 
stantial structure made of mud and 
grasses. Often after the robins are through 
with a nest the innocent but indolent 
mourning dove plays squatter by taking up 
his abode in it and rearing a family therein, 
The robin’s notes of defiance scare maraud- 
ing creatures away and are a protection to 
his own family as well as to the families 
of other small birds. WILLIS MEHANNA 


A Haven for the Homeless 


The Bangor (Maine) Humane Society 
maintains a home for lost and straying ani- 
mals, so supervised and conducted as to 
make it the pride and satisfaction of the 
whole wide community which it’ serves. 
Sometimes as many as one hundred calls a 
day are received at this well-known refuge, 
in relation to the lost and recovered waifs 
of the city and its environs. It is regarded 
as a clearing-house in the alleviation of 
animal misery and the substitution of ani- 
mal happiness. Kindness and a sympathe- 
tic understanding of the plight of its dumb 
and helpless inmates are-the secret of its 
successful operation. Fortunate is that 
community that possesses such a humane 
institution. 
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Dog, Fawn and Girl are Great Pals 


BERNARD L. KOBEL 


OT long ago a doe died at the back of the ranch, so Miss 

Eloise Amoretti Peck adopted the two-day-old fawn left 
an orphan by the mother’s death. The little fawn has thrived 
on the care of Miss Peck and likes to stay in the house and 
sleep on the sofa. The animal weaned herself, but before 
weaning her high mark was a gallon and a half of milk daily. 
Now her food chiefly is composed of wild hay that grows 
about the ranch, but she greatly enjoys dried fruit, bread, 
raisins, candy, beans, macaroni, potatoes, and in fact cats 
about anything that is not wet. Much to their distress, the 
young doe recently ate a five dollar bill before Miss Peck 
could get it away from her. 

The deer and a large Irish wolfhound are great friends. 
Several times a week the Pecks drive the seven miles to Du 
Bois, Wyoming, where they do their trading and get their 
mail service, and the deer and dog usually sit in the back 
seat. But they do not go to town every day and the deer, 
whom they call “Bambi,” waits until she sees that there is 
no hope for a ride, then she “goes to town” herself. She goes 
into the stores and looks around and then goes to the school 
and if the doors are open she goes from room to room, much 
to the delight of the boys and girls. After she has visited 
around she goes back home. At times she is accompanied by 
the dog, other times she goes it alone. 

Bambi makes a very nice pet and is very affectionate and 
although she is not necessarily easily frightened, she is ever 
alert and ready to take flight if she senses an enemy. 


Hidden Birds 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 


IRDS are usually very clever at hiding when they want 
to, and one is hidden in each of the following sentences. 
See if you can find them all: 


. We set out to seek the lost riches of an old ee miner. 

. Never a venture was so much looked forward to. 

. The cold was bitter near the snow line. 

- When Jim found the cave our cheering roused many 
echoes. 


5. Jim is a hero now, though we found no gold. 

6. Home again we donned bathing suits and dived into the 
sea gleefully. 

7. We watched fishermen pull in nets with fish in. 

8. Then Jim and I both rushed home for supper. 


See next month’s Children’s Page for correct answers: 


Answers to “Hidden Animals” puzzle last month: Goat, 
camel, rabbit, kitten, buffalo, tapir, pony, marten, unicorn. 


The Little Lady Who Lived ina Shoe 


CONRAD O. PETERSON 


. was a flutter of wings, and something flew swiftly 
past me, out through the woodshed door! A tiny wren! 
Wondering where she came from, I soon found out! 

A pair of old shoes were hanging on the wall, and inside 
of one of them I found a tiny warm nest. Mrs. Wren’s 
home! In it were three tiny eggs. 

Mrs. Wren was flying about frantically, outside, so I 
hurried through my work and left her to her home life. 

I was an interested visitor, slyly peeking into the shoe 
now and then as time advanced. The baby wrens soon grew 
up and all departed at the close of summer. 

The following spring I noticed that the shoes were gone, 
so I found another pair and hung them in the same place. 
Sure enough Mrs. Wren again appeared, and kept her sum- 
mer home. 

Nesting time is here again, and Mrs. Wren’s home is wait- 
ing for her! I hope she comes. I am placing other old shoes, 
in sheltered nooks, near my home. Perhaps other birds would 
l-ke to live in a shoe too. 


CHINCHILLA—“PRINCESS DeATACAMA” 


The true chinchilla inhabits the high Andean altitudes of 
Peru and Chile. Its dense, soft, blue-gray fur is regarded as 
one of nature’s most beautiful productions. So much prized 
is its pelage that the little animals are steadily decreasing. 
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Pet or Prisoner—Which 2? 


BESSIE L. PUTNAM 


GREAT horned owl just missed being 
A caught by the father of some stirring 
children interested in all lrfe, to the great 
regret of the latter, who “wanted it as a 
pet,” and to the relief of the mother, who 
foresaw that it would “never be anything 
but a priscner.” Owl nature has no affec- 
tion in its make-up. The bird may stand on 
its perch quietly all day, yet it is never to 
be trusted. Besides, who would want to 
catch mice or rabbits for it to devour? And 
who would relish being awakened in the 
middle of the night by its loud “hoot?” 
Surely it would never be anything but a 
prisoner, and one with claws and beak al- 
ways to be avoided. 

A short time ago a whippoorwill with a 
broken wing and other injuries was turned 
over to the writer to care for as it “would 
not eat” in the hands of its rescuers. It 
was most interesting, its soft colors of 
brown, black, and buff being protective to 
a high degree. Its bill is too small to be of 
much use in picking up food, but it has a 
very large mouth stretching much beyond. 
Its natural method of getting food is to fly 
through the air at dusk, its cavernous 
mouth, with bristles at the base which help 
to entangle insects, enabling it easily to get 
its supper on the wing. 

But this habit made its feeding very diffi- 
cult in our hands. Bread and milk forced 
down were no more acceptable at the last 
feeding than the first. Egg seemed more 
nourishing but not more attractive to the 
bird. Dead insects it refused to touch. As 
it migrates singly or in pairs, never in 
flocks, we hoped to get it into condition to 
make the trip, even though removed several 
miles from its mate. But September was 
nearing its end, the limit for the summer 
sojourn of this bird in our locality. It 
proved to be mortally hurt; but it lived 
long enough to show clearly that a whip- 
poorwill could never be a pet or even be 
happy out of its wild life. 

On the other hand, a neighbor once had 
a pet blue jay which seemed to fully enjoy 
life, following her around the house as she 
worked. Every n‘ght it repaired to its 
perch in the loft but always came: down 
breakfast with the family; and how it did 
enjoy its diet of egg! 

A motherless young woodchuck was hand 
fed, and became so tame that it followed 
its mistress about the house, as docile as a 
puppy. It dearly loved cookies and was al- 
ways ready for its share on baking day. 
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In fall it disappeared, and all supposed that 
they had secn the last of Chuck. One day 
in the spring when its old friend was baking 
cookies her litt’e girl suddenly exclaimed, 
“Lock what’s coming.” In the open door- 
way stood Chuck, emaciated, his nose in 
midair sniffing at the delicious odor which 
he evidently reccgnized. 

Squirrels are interesting, yet a caged 
squirrel is never so attractive as those in 
the park, which search the pockets of visi- 
tors for nuts, yet scurry away if one tries 
to lay a hand on them, and at all times 
insisting upon making their own advances. 
Surely children should be taught to think 
twice in selecting a pet, whether it will 
really prove a pet or just a prisoner. 


Animals that Rule Islands 


EWEN K. PATTERSON 


WO of the queerest island kingdoms 

in the world are a direct result of 
man’s inhuman treatment of animals. One 
is Raine Island, a lonely and isolated speck 
about a square mile in area, which lies 
just outside the northern end of the Great 
Barrier Reef of Australia. The island is 
unique, for it is ruled by goats. These are 
not ordinary goats, but are very extra- 
ordinary animals, indeed. 

About 100 years ago the British Navy 
erected a lighthouse on the uninhabited 
island, and at the same time placed there 
a number of domesticated goats. These 
were to provide fresh meat for any ship- 
wrecked sailors who landed on the island, 
but, fortunately, they were never used for 
this purpose. Seventy years ago the light- 
house was abandoned; the keepers were 
recalled, but the poor goats were cruelly 
left behind to their fate. As there were 
no apparent means of support for them, 
it was thought that they would die out. 
But this inhuman treatment has had a re- 
markable result. 

The goats did not die out, as was ex- 
pected. Instead they have multiplied great- 
ly in numbers; there are now hundreds of 
them, and although formerly harmless they 
are now dangerous animals and rule the 
island. 

They live chiefly on the leaves of trees, 
for, ludicrous though it may seem, they 
have all developed tree-climbing tenden- 
cies! It is by no means unusual to see the 
animals perched on branches twenty feet 
and more above the ground, contentedly 
munching the foliage! Another remark- 
able feature about the animals is that, 
owing to the scarcity of fresh water on 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’: that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospita! 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
_ I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Hvmane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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the island, they have learned to drink geg 
water and thrive on it. They also eat 
oysters and other shell-fish from the rock 
along the beaches. They break the shelly 
with their strong teeth and then suck out 
the contents. 


So far no man has ventured to challenge 
the goats’ possession of the island, he 
animals have absolutely no fear of humay 
beings; in fact, they regard man as thej 
enemy, and under the direction of thei 
leader, a huge, old-man “billy,” they 
fiercely attack and drive from the islang 
any visitors. A few years ago a fisherman 
who was unaware of the ferocity of the 
goats, landed on the island. Almost jm 
mediately a mob of goats charged him ang 
before he could escape he was severely 
injured by the animals, being permanently 
crippled. 

The inhuman treatment of animals hag 
had somewhat similar results on Juan de 
Nova Island, in the Southern Indian Ocean, 
which is ruled by dogs! The island has an 
area of about two square miles, and ifs 
only inhabitants are countless thousands of 
dogs—dogs of all breeds, shapes, sizes, and 
colors. The animals are all descendants of 
dogs of many breeds that were purposely 
left ashore to die when vessels in the old 
sailing ship days used to call at the island 
for fresh water. 


But the animals did not die; they have 
multiplied and the island is now literally 
alive with dogs. What the creatures live 
on is a mystery. Very few birds visit the 
island because of the presence of the dogs, 
and no other animals are known to live 
there. It is believed, however, that the 
dogs catch fish, crabs, turtles, etc., and 
that they have been compelled also to 
adopt a vegetarian diet for an existence. 


The animals have become very ferocious 
towards man. The approach of a_ vessel 
brings scores of them down to the water's 
edge, where they stand howling and snatk§ 
ing defiance at would-be visitors. But no 
body has yet had sufficient pluck to land 
on the island for fear of being torn to 
pieces, This would probably happen. On 
one of the rocky beaches is the wreck ofa 
small unknown boat which crashed to her 
doom on the island many years ago, and it 
is believed that the survivors of this wreck 
fell victims to the queer inhabitants. 
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